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Preface. 


The Publishers in preparing this small 
guide have kept a modest aim in view. It is 
to provide the holiday tourists and visitors to 
Bijapur with a hand}’-, useful and intelligent 
guide. Within a small compass, they have 
endeavoured? not only to give a sufficient his- 
torical data and background of the principal 
monuments of Bijapur architecture? based on 
the most authentic sources? but they have also 
tried to bring to the tourist some useful know- 
ledge and insight into the technical aspect of 
old architecture. For it is not euougb for the 
visitor to gaze upon these noble remains and 
ruins of Adilshahi Bijapur, with vonder and 
admiration, for the glory and splendonr that 
was once Bijapur; the visitor must- also try to 
understand and appreciate ffae constructive 
genius and skill of those un-named arcbitec:? 
who planned and carried cut- some of ihr-'c 
noblest feats of architecture known to invv. 

The publishers do not lav an v ciriu: 
originality in this guide; tcev had ' — 

the best and the most authoritative 
in form of the monuzrenta! work 



Coiisens, published by the Government; of 
India, in the Archaeological Survey Series of 
which they have made a liberal use. The only 
justification that publishers can offer, is that 
the guide gives in a modest price? the best 
that is contained in the huge and costly tomes 
on Bijapur. 

The publishers’ hearty thanks are due to 
Mr. B. B. Chitguppi? M. A., the Assistant 
Curator of the Archaelogical Museum? Bijapur? 
for having gone through the manuscript and 
made many valuable suggestions and 
rendered other valuable help. 


Bijapur? I 
Dec. 1936. ) 


Publishers. 



BIJAPUR 


....SizJfcaa after BuJtan with 

his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two and 
went his way 

— Omar Khayyam 
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1. INTRODUCTOEY. 


BiJAPUR, lying aboiifc t\Yo hundred 
and fiffcj- miles to the south-east of Bombay, 
is reached by the Southern Maratha Railway 
from its junction Hotgi- A tourist from 
Bombay or Madras travelling by the G-. I. P; 
Railway, gets down at Hotgi and a short run 
of three hours brings him to the city of Bijapur 
once the third great city of the Islamic world. 

The story of the rise, growth and decay of 
^the city of Bijapur is one of the most romantic 
chapters of Indian history, not unmixed with 
the usual horror and pathos that have been the 
fate of many an old city of India. The earliest 
authentic record about the city can still be 
found in Kanarese inscriptions on the tablet 
and columns at the entrance of the citadel, 
dated Sak- 960, i. e- A- D. 1074-75. Prom this 
inscription, it is clear that Bijapur was origi- 
nally named Vijayapur ( the city of victor^’- ), 
probably in memory of some notable victory, 
and was in the 11th century a Western Cha- 
lukyan possession, and a capital of a provincial 
governor. Prom other inscriptions of the later 
date on some of the pillars at the gateway of 
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the citadel we learn that Bijapur was in tie 
possession of the Yadavas of Devagiri, in the 
12tb and beginning of the 13th centaiy. About 
1300 A- D-, when Ala-ud-din Khilji made his 
famous attack on Bcvagiri. his general Malik- 
Kafiir captured Bijapar. The converted temple 
[ No. 15 ] at the entrance of the citadel has an 
inscription which records this event For 
some time, the city remained subject to the 
emperors of Delhi. But on the establishment 
of the independent Bahamani kingdom [1347- 
1489] at Gulbiirga, Bijapur became the chief 
seat of one of the four divisions of the kingdom. 

constant warfare between the Hindu king- 
dom of yijayanagar and the Muhammadan 
kingdom of the Bahamanis,, though it did not 
touch the city directly, was yet responsible for 
the great ravages of the surrounding country. 
The last years of Sultan Muhammad II, the 
Bahamani king [1463-1482] saw the decline 

of the Bahamani kingdom and the weakening 
of the central government. On the death of 
the Sultan, Yusuf Adil Khan, the governor of 
Bijapur, collecting a strong army of Mughals 
and Turks shook off the central authority, 
lorociaimed himself Adil Shah and thus founded 



in ]‘1S9 Lbe fiunous dynn:-by of Anil Sli ibl 
at Bijapnr- 


For ihoncxt nearly two centuries. I’.ii.ipur 
was the capital city of one cif tlio nio.-it ])nvor- 
fnl hluhannnadan kingiloins of the, Fe.coan- 
For Jicarly two centuries it was easily the jirst 
city of tliG sonthern .Tiulia and in the whole nf 
India, second only to Jdclhi. Ih.o .hnpcri.il capi- 
tal. Jnspite of alino.st continnon.-^ internal a ml 
external eoniliccS inirignes. \vr,ra‘):at were the 
cbarasteristic feature.s of those times. Biji'pnr 
continued to grove into a- line and splendid caa'i- 
tah Sr.ltiin after Snllan utilised every interval 


of peace be could get, to fill the city with ino- 
nnnicnts, gardens, palaces and archilGCtural 
worhs. Though many of ihcni arc now in de- 
solate ruin, yet they still speak of the glory 
that once was Bijapur- 


Here it would be well to glance briefly at 
important land-marks in the building of the 
city of Bijapur. A detailed description of 
these will be found in subserjiicnt chapters. 

Yusuf Adil Su.vn [1180-1 510]- During 
this reign the citadel or the Ark-Killa as it is 
called vras built. The other notable monuments 
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thccitnclel ^Ye learn that Bijapur was in the 
possession of the Yaclavas of Bevagiri, in the 
I 2tl] and beginning of the 13th century. About 
JoOO A. B-, when Ala-ud-din Khilji made his 
famous altack on Bevagiri. his general Malik- 
ICafur captured Bijapur. The converted temple 
[ I\o, lo J at tlie entrance of the citadel has an 
inscription which records this event. Bor 
some time, the city remained subject to the 
emperors of Belhi. But on the establishment 
of the independent Bahamani kingdom [1347- 
1489] at G-ulburga, Bijapur became the chief 
scat of one of the four divisions of the kingdom. 

A constant warfare between the Hindu king- 
‘ dom of Yijayanagar and the Muhammadan 
kingdom of the Bahamanis,, though it did not 
touch the city directly, was yet responsible for 
the great ravages of the surrounding country. 
The last years of Sultan Muhammad II, the 
Bahamani king [1463-1482] saw the decline 

of the Bahamani kingdom and the weakening 
of the central government. On the death of 
the Sultan, Yusuf Adil Khan, the governor of 
Bijapur, collecting a strong army of Mughals 
and Turks shook off the central authority, 
proclaimed himself Adil Shah and thus founded 
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in 1489 tbe famous dynasty of Adil Shalii 
at Bijapur. 

For the next nearly two centuries, Bijapur 
was the capital cit}^ of one of the most power- 
ful Muhammadan kingdoms of 'the Deccan- 
For nearly two centuries it was easily the first 
city of the southern India and in the whole of 
India, second only to Delhi, the Imperial capi- 
tal. Inspite of almost continuous internal and 
external conflicts, intrigues, wars that were the 
charasteristic features of those times, Bijapur 
continued to grow into a fine and splendid capi- 
tal- Sultan after Sultan utilised every interval 
of peace he could get, to fill the city with mo- 
numents, gardens, palaces and architectural 
works. Though many of them are now in de- 
solate ruin, yet they still speak of the glory 
that once was Bijapur- 

Here it would be well to glance briefly at 
important land-marks in the building of the 
city of BijaxDur. A detailed description of 
these will be found in subsequent chapters, 

^ Yusuf Adil Shah [1489-1510]- During 
this reign the citadel or the Ark-Killa as it is 
called Vv^as built. The other notable monuments 
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attributed to him are Deoeani Idgah [No- 30] 
Yusaf old Jami Mosque known as Asen Beg’s 
Mosque* 

Ismail Adil Shah [ 1510-3 534 ] • The 

Champa Mahal- 

Mallu Adil Shah, [1534]. Deposed. No 
works- 

Ibrahim I, Adil Shah, [ 1534-1557 ]. 
Mosque at Ibrahimpur [1526]; the Sola Thami 
Mahal [1523]; the Calib Masjid; the old Jami 
Masjid [ 1551. No. 24 ]. 

Ali I Adil Shah [1557-1580]- His own 
tomb in the south-west quarter of the city [No. 

25 ]; the city walls and fortifications [1561]; 
The Chanda Bauri [ No. 31 ]; the beginning 
" the great Jami Masjid [1537* No- 3 ]. 

Ibrahim II, Adil Shah [1580T626]. The 
„|riausoIeum of Taj Sultana-the famous Ibrahim 
fj^iSiUza, [ 1626. No- 40 ]; Sat Mazli [1583- No- 

Malika Jahan Masjid [ 1587. No. 26 ]; 
■|fie Anand Mahal [ 1589- No- 12 ]; the Sangit 
or Nauvas Mahal and other palaces and build-j 
ings of Nauraspur which was proposed to be 
built as a new capital by Ibrahim- But 
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the plan ^Yas later on abandoned. The 
remains of the proposed new capital at four 
miles to the west of Bijapur are still the most 
picturesque ruins to be seen. 

Muhammad Adil Shah [1626-1656]. His 
own toumb, the world famous G-ol G-umbaz; 
the Begum Talao Water Works [1651]; the 
decoration of the Jami Masjid “Mehrab’’; the 
Asar Mahal [ No. 7 ]. 

Ali II Adil Shah [1656-1672]. The com- 
mencement of his own tomb, the well known 
Bara Kaman, which was never finished [No- 
32 ]; re-building of the walls beside the Landa 
Kasab bastion [No. 23 ]• 

SiEANDAR Adil Shah [1672-1686]- The 
last king Of the Adil Shahi dynasty overthrown 
by Aurangzeb. No work. 

Since the fall of the Adil Shahi, the story 
of the city is a woeful tale of decay, ruin and 
plunder. It passes from hand to hand, from 
Nizam-ul-mulk to Peshwa, from Peshwa to the 
king of Satara till finally with the end of Sa- 
tara, it reverted to the British. From a great 
capital it became an object of plunder, loot 
and demolition. The vandalism of Aurangzeb 
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Vv'ho in his religious zeal destroyed the 
vi'onderful paintings in the Asar Mahal and 
else where, was matched by that of the Mara- 
thas, who found in its public buildings a mine 
of material which they were too eager to seize. 
The palaces were stripped of all their wood 
work; beams, doors, windows were torn oat and 
carted away. The marks of these ravaging 
attacks are but too plainly visible to the visitor 
to-day. 

On the 17th May, 1818, Bijapur became 
the possession of the British. In 1818 Bijapur 
bad already been in decay and ruin for over a 
hundred years. Meadows Tayler who probably 
visited the city about 1820-25, graphically 
describes the sad plight in which he found 
the great southern Muhammadan Capital. 
[Archaeological Survey of India, vol. xxxvii, p. 
20 ]• Palaces, arches, tombs minarets, all per- 
fectly carved and built of rich brown bassalt 
found in the locality “were covered by creepers 
broken and disjoined by peepal or banian 
trees”. Even in 1889, Mr. James Douglas 
writing in the “Pioneer” dwelt upon the same 
sad picture. Eor a long time Bijapur was an 
insignificant place in the Ivaladgi district. It 
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Ava,3 not bill ISSo ibafc tins foremost city of tbe 
soutbern luclia. was given tbe “ honour ’ of 
being made into a district place of a British 
province. A work of “ reconstruction ” now 
begins and man}" line old buildings and palaces 
are transformed into G-overnment ofliccs and 
quarters. Tbe work of reconstruction has not 
only completely transformed tbe old buildings 
[e. g. Anand dlaliab Adalat blabal, Arasb I\Ia- 
bal etc. etc ] but many of them cannot be in- 
spected from within by tbe curious visitor. 
Tbe other famous buildings have now come un- 
der the caiTj of the Departmem of Archaeology 
and to day tbe chief monuments of the city 
present a neat and well-protected appearance- 


2. THE CITY. TrAJ^'loS, CITADEL Eic. 


Before we take up tbe description of the 
principle moDHinents of Bijapmu it is desiraAe 
that tbe visitor should have a general, idea 
about the old city, its wuxiS. tne ciut.oA cr.a its 
famous water-works. As airealj sa:o. 
is situated to tbe sentb-east A BamriuA at 
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about 204 miles by railway, at a height about 
2000 feet above sea level. The physical fea- 
tures ai'c most unpromising Immediately sur- 
rounding the town, especially on the north 
and eastern side are some miles of barren, 
treeless, undulating laud, without any fertile 
river-basin worth mentioning. Further, the 
high rising ground on the north east must 
have made the cit}'’ vulnerable to a great 
degree. It is diflicult therefore to praise the 
the wisdom of the rulers in selecting the town 
Bijapur as their capital. Indeed the Adil 
Shahi kings themselves probably realised the 
drawbacks of the city, and Ibrahim II actually 
planned and began to build a new capital at 
Nauraspur ( the present village Torvi, 4 miles 
w'est of the town). Palaces and fortifications 
were begun but it is said that Ibrahim gave 
up the project on account of the warnings of 
an astrologer who foretold a dire ruin for the 
new capital- 

The Walls-.- The area of the whole city 
covered about two and half square miles and 
the walls and the fortifications that surrounded 
the city had a circuit of 61' miles. The walls 
had five principle gates; the Mekka Bate on 
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the west, the Sbabapnr Gate at tbc Dorib-wc^^t 
corner, the Babaiuani Gate on the north, tiic 
Allapnr Gate on the cast, and tbc Bathe Goto 
on the south east. These principle gates are 
well protected by the side bastions and doubled 
gates. Besides these principle gates, there are 
several smaller ones as the Zobrapur and the 
Padsbapur gates- 

The walls have been well built of stone 
and mortar and the space between the outer 
and the inner wail being well rammed up with 
earth- x\ll along its top a wide platform runs 
with bastions almost at rcgr.lar intervals. 
These bastions, mostly semi-circular in form, 
are G6 in number. Upon these guns were 
mounted and special gun-platforms with de- 
vices to turn the gun were constructed- These 
are well worth inspecting. 'Jdierc are still 
some guns on some of these bastions, the most 
notable being that on the Landa Kasab. Out- 
side the walls and running nearly the whole 
length is a deep broad moat. 

The Ark Killa. or Citadel walls, most of 
which have been demolished and levelled, had 
a circuit of one and one-tenth mile, and were 
almost a replica of the outer city walls. There 
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^vcrG tlircc cntniKcc gates, one to the south 
still exists. "Witliin the Ark Killa were the 
palaces and private apartments of the Adil 
Shah.s and their families, and ‘'various public 
})uiidings .sucli as civil and criminal courts, 
tlio Tnilitarj' and revenue ofTices and treasury, 
intersponsed vitli courts and gardens, foun- 
tains. cisterns and running water Manv of 
these Ijuildings arc now converted into Govern- 
jneut oflices and residences of Government 
oiTicials. 

The walls of the citadel are the earliest 
structures raised by the Adil Shahs of Bijapur, 
after their assumption of independent power. 
The work was continued for many years and 
more than one Sultan took hand in their com- 
pletion. The inscriptions found on the walls 
tell the same story - the earliest being of 1514 
[Ismail] & the latest being of 1544 [Ibrahim I]. 
The walls were solidly built and were almost 
entire till the year 1870, when they were de- 
molished and the surrounding moat drained- 

Water Works: — Before we leave the 
general description of the city, it is necessary 
to turn to the wonderful water- works of Bijapur. 
No Muhammadan city could be witliout an 
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abundance of gardens; an ample and regular 
watersuppl}?" AYas hence the prime necessity. The 
Bijapur kings fully lived up to the tradition of 
the Muslim kings as lovers of gardens and they 
had constructed water-works which were per- 
fect in their time- Abundent and wholesome 

\ 

water was supplied to the entire city and its 
innumerable gardens from the two principle 
sources, one from Torwee, four miles to the 
west, and the other from the Begum Talao to 
the south- From Torv^fee'a great underground 
tunnel carried the water to the city. The cu- 
rious construction of this tunnel is worth 
studying. The direction of this underground 
tunnel can be easily traced by the stone air- 
shafts built at regular intervals along the route. 
The water from Begum Talao was brought in 
earthen pipes, specimen of which could be 
Seen by the visitor in the Archaeological 
Museum attached to G-ol Gfumbaz. 

Besides these outside sources, the city had 
innumerable wells and tanks. The most im- 
portant of these being. Taj Baurr[ No. 28 ], 

the Chand Bauri [No, 31 ] and the Mas Bauri 
near. G-ol Gumbaz, The Mahals of Adil Shahs 
and those of the chief noblemen had 
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irin'ainora'ble fonnfcainSj running water-spouts, 
clever devices to carry water on every floor 
and thus produced a cooling effect in the hot 
days of scorching and dry summer. 


8. BIJAPUR ARCHITECTURE. 

This little Guide does not pretend at all to 
be anything like an elaborate thesis on Bijapur 
architecture- Its modest aim is to point out 
briefly in the descriptions of the various monu- 
ments, various architectural peculiarities which 
might give the tourist a fairly good idea of the 
character and high level attained by the 
Bijapur architecture- But it would not be out 
of place to make here some general remarks 
about architects, the material used in Bijapur 
architecure and some of its common features. 
The following general remarks are entirely 
modelled on the note on Bijapur Architecture 
found in the monumental work of Mr. Henry 
Cousens. (Archaeological Survey of India, vol- 
XXX vii., p. 36 ff.) 
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Tbe chief building period of Bijapur falls 
vdtbin the reigns of Ali I Adil Sbah [1557-- 
1580] and Mi ll Adil Shah [1G5 hi 072]. The 
period thus covers over a century. It begins 
v.'ith the great Jami i\rasjid and ends with the 
raagnificient but unfinished inomimcnl of 
Ali II, and popularly known as Bara Karaan* 
All the notu.ble monuments of Bijapur vi’/, Gol 
Guinbaz. Ibrahim Rauza, Mehtar Ifahal, the 
viarious royal palaces in the citadel, Chand 

Bauri, Taj Bauri and many others were built 
in this period- 

It is tbe distinction and the glory of the 
Adil Bhahi kings that thc}^ far surpassed the 
other Muhammadan kingdoms of the south in 
raising memorable architectural monuments. 
The uiouuments of the Bahamani kings at 
Gulburga or Bidar stand no comparison with 
those of Bijapur, At first Bijapur kings., espe- 
cially the early kings, employed the local 
architecGs who built the monuments of Gul- 
biirga and Bidar; but as the Bijapur state 
waxed in glory and wealth especially after the 
historic defeat of Rama Raja of Vijayanagar, 
the Bijapur kings induced the notable 
architects from northern India to come down 
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and build in Bijapur. The first building to be 
built b}’ those was undoubtedly the great Jami 
>Jasjid ‘‘A monument at once worthy of the 
best tradition of Adil Shahi “ In it we 
have ” says Cousens, “ the style which is chief- 
ly used ill Bijapur, coming upon us in full 
development, in its purest and best form 
Bubsoquent buildings were built upon this early 
model by the local builders. 

The architecture of Bijapur chiefly con- 
sists of mosques, tombs and palaces; the first 
two classes predominating. Cousens notes that 
more money and art %vere lavished on mosques 
and tombs [ and also on wells and fountains ], 
because the Bijapur State being surrounded by 
l\Iuhammadan kingdoms, was safe from 
0 fear of violence. With palaces it was 
VerwisG. They were the objects of loot and 
^destruction by the rival Muslim kings, so we 
find them chiefi}'^ built of rubble and plaster 
without any distinctive architoctiiral merit. 

The Bijapur architecture is in no sense a 
now form evolved during the Adil Shahi period, 
but follows the usual Saracenic tradition* 
Excepting the early mosques constructed 
from Hindu material ” writes Dr, Fergusson 
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there are no others at Beejapoor, "which in 
so far as local peculiarities are concerned, 
might nob have been at Agra or Delhi, and 
indeed in Persia, or any where else. They have 

their peculiarities of their own, it is true. 

hut they do not arise from the local situation 
of the city in the Deccan, so much as from 
the idiosyncracy of the people to whom they 
belong, and the circumstances under which 
they were erected- ” 

But though the Bijapur architecture can- 
not boast of any distinctive peculiarity, yet it 
shows some of the finest achievement of the 
Saracenic art. Built with the rough, ruggged 
local trap,'"*' it is sometime difficult for one to 
appreciate the high water-mark reached by 

'‘The builders at Bijapur were greatly handicap- 
ped by the limited area, from which they were able 
to draw their material which was neeessa.rily con- 
tained within confines of the state.,. The local trap 
wa,s used and this is a very poor material, indeed, 
for a,ny thing beyond rubble construction, being very 
brittle and friable. Most of the damage that has 
overtaken these monuments has been caused by the 
cracking and snapping of brackets, tie-beams and 
cronicG slabs ". — Archaeological Survey of Indiai 
’ 901 , xxxvii, p. 38. 


IG 


r.ijip:.'!' nrcliitcnl’irr!; more so when iL is comp- 
.irctl v.'itli Uic more world Gimons marble struc- 


ture.-’ of the nortliorn India e.-pccialiy of Delhi 
and Agra In this coiincclion we cannot do 
hetlor iiian conclude with the glowing tribute 
Dr- Kergusson pays to the arcintectave of 
]jij ipur- 


‘‘ On the otiicr band there is nothing in 
ITindoslan wiiich can conjpare for grandeur of 
C()nc(?ption with the toii'b of Ivj'iihamood u- e. 
Gol Gumbaj) , nor any so eicaboratelj' rich in 
ornamental detail n.s the gro ip of building.s 
comprised in the Ibrahim ihiur.a- The tombs 
of Huinayoon and Ak-abar will nob bear comp- 
arison v;itii them. Some will no doubt be in- 
clined to think that the Taj Mahal at Agra is 
.superior to anything in the so’dth, b’at it is di- 
tnciilt to institute any satisfactory’ comparison 
between it and theiii’ The white marble of 
the Taj and its inlaying of precious stones are 
ioosb important adjuncts, bub hardly legitimate 
circumstances to take into consideration in 
criticising an architectural design- The 
situation, too, of the Taj on the hanks of the 
Taj on the banks of the Jumna far surpasses 
that of any building at Beejapiir, and it 
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retains its gardens and its range of marlrle 
fountains, which every Eanza had. but onlj^ 
very few indeed now possnss; all these add 
immensely to the charming eflect of the Ta^ 
Mahal as it now stands, hut must not , he 
allowed to mislead us in judging of the compa- 
rative merits of its desij^ns. With the same 
advantage the architect of the Ool Gumuz 
would certainly have produced a far grander 
building, and the hrchhcct of the Ibrahim 
E-auza, one more picturesquely magnificient, 
either, in all probability, much more impres- 
sive than the pride of the northern capital. 
Indeed for certain qualities the buildings of 
Beejapoor stand quite alone among the ex- 
amples of Saracenic art, and these qualities, if 
not the very highest, rank very high among 
the art priucipals of architectural design. 


* 


Architecture at Beejapoor, by Forgusson and 
Tayler, p., 85^ 
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4. OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 

THE BUILDINGS WITHIN THE CITY 
AND THE CITADEL. 


A Col Qumbaz 

Gol GurQba;5, the tomb of Sultan Muha- 
mmad (1626-56 ), and an outstanding land- 
mark with its huge dome, for miles around, lies 
in bhe extreme east part of the citjr, “ The 
impressive grandeur of the building and its 
impondarable mass simply overwhelm the spe- 
ctator with awe. ” If the Ibrahim Raima the 
tomb of king Ibrahim, the father of Sultan 
Muhammad, is the last word in decoration and 
luxurious magnificence, the Gol Gumbaz is un- 
doubtedly the last word in impressive grandeur 
combined with stark simplicity. 

A few figures about the measurements of 
this unique tomb will give the visitor some idea 
of the stupendous character of the building. The 
oxtieme outside measurinents of the building 
including the four octagonal towers is 205 sq. 
ft the extreme height of the building from 
the base to the apex of the dome is 198 
ft. 6 inches; the exterior diameter of the 
domes is 144 ft., while the inferior diameter 
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is 1'21 ft- 5 iMcbcs. Wiibin Mio b.'isn of l])e 
dome is Uie fr.mous AVhispcring G;Ulcry. 11 f'u. 
wide aiul banging mil ia the inlcvior of the 
building 100 ft- 0 inches above the floor. 

The slreugth and solidarity of this 
huge building depends, as in other c-ascs of 
Bij.ipia* toii:b.s and mosques, on tlic pcifcctimss 
of the morbar used and the fact that it rests on 
the foundation of a. solid ruck. Kach of the 
four walls of the building were first r.aised a.s 
huge arches and were then filled with nibble in 
the case of three walls and with cut stone in the 
case of the central wall facing nagarkbana. The 
dome has its masonry practically conorole, in 
as much as, it is composed of brick in mortar; 
the thickness of the wall of the dome varies 
from 10 ft. at the base to 0 ft. at the crown- 
Cousens in bis monumental work on ]3ijapur 
architecture describes in detail, the construc- 
tion of the dome which was built “ With ring 
upon ring of thick brickwork each corbelling 
forward till they closed at the apex. ” lie also 
describes bow the entire weight of the dome 
was cleverly carried on the walls by the use of 

* The vnieiiar diavicicr of ike PavtUcon at Romo 
the La'^gest dome in the world is — Cousens. 


p.-Mi'l-’nliv;-' ’’ v.-’iin!] .arc ni onco a Hscessifey 
aril cirn-.T.'tion in tho cotHlriiclion of domes, 

Xfxl |l)(5 donio. iho most; nokblc archi- 
i'-’cloral iV.'ifnre of Gol Gninbaz is the massive 
eornice vliich r;ni r-a.ind the bnilding between 
Ihn lop of tlu; waii and the parapet, d'he cornice 
of lie Gol Gumbiu: is the most massive in 
llijapur. 'j’hc cornice stones project l.l ft. G 
inches from the wali and 90 ft, jibove the 
gro;ind. 3:iach cornice stone i.s divided into 
four diflcrcnl Ijeiqhls. t)ie total height of each 
being 'Ti ft. Each stone is tailed into the wall 
deeply, at some places Ih ft. deep. 

Bi.t tho most popuj.ar feature of Gol 
Guiiihay, Ih.at has attracted tourists fro.m all 
p.nrts of the country, is its Whispering Gallsiy. 
As described above the gallery runs round with- 
in the dome, and access to it is gained by a 
small door from the terraced roof around the 


' J^citd entire; " In a spherical roof xviik groined 
co'inparimeot'i; the term ‘ pendentive ' loas applied 
to the surfaces included between such compariw.eniS’ 
The same term is applied to tho surfaces included 
in the axigles fox-med by groined vaulting at its 
spring. "... . Illustrated Dictionary of words tssed 
in arts and Archaeology —^By J, W. Mollet, B. 
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base of fcbe dome. Distinct echoes are repeated 
7 to 8 times. The slightest whisper uttered by 
a peL’Son sitting on one of the four benches is 
distinctly heaid by another on the opposite 
bench. Other instances of multiple echoes are 
the famous dome of theP.aDtheon at Dome and 
the whispering gallery of St. Pauls. It is sugg- 
ested by Cousens that this phenomena of 
multiple echoes was not deliberately planned of 
Gol Gnmbaz. but is the natural result of the 
huge size of the dome. It requires rather 
more than 65 ft. between a person and the 
reflecting surface) in order that, the sound of 
the voice may on return reach his ear, after the 
cessation of the original sounds to create the 
impression of a second sound or echo* If a 
greater distance intervenes, the echo is more 
distinct, as more time separates the original 
from the reflected sound. If the distance is 
less, no distinct echoes result, as the original 
and reflected sounds overlap and produce a 
confound sound or resonance-’’ (Oousens; Archi- 
tecture of Bijapur. p- 104. ) 

Like the dome of Jami Masjid the dome 
of Gol Gumbaz had a metal rod eight feet or so 
> carrying crescent. But now only the rod 
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remains, the crescent being carried away 
during the times of the Eafas of Satara. 

One carious thing to be observed above 
the entrance gate is a “ meteoric ” popularly 
known as Bijii Patthar [The lightening Stone], 
which is said to have fallen in the vicinity 
during Muhammad’s reign. 

2 - J'ffficjar 

To the south of Gol Gumbaz. and 
acting as its fine gateway is the old Nagar- 
ILbana now transformed into an Archaelogical 
Museum. It was originally a gateway, the 
upper storey of which was used as the Nagar- 
Khana i- e. a drum-room ”? where music 
was played at stated time. The gateway was 
never finished- In converting the building into 
Museum rooms, the arches w^ere filled and 
windows were inserted in it. 

The museum at present contains some 
fine collections of old Bijapur China? Carpets 
armoury, paintings, mosblj^ of the Moghul and 
liajput schools, Persian, Arabic and Urdu 
jnanusoripts, Metal ware etc- and guns. Most 
uf the interesting finds were discovered while 
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tlie wort of demolition of tire citadel walls and 
converbinQ- the Mahals into Government offices 
and residences was going on. On the ground 
floor are old guns, Sanskrit and Kanerese in- 
scriptions on stones, going’as far hack as 7th 
centiny, Persian and Arabic inscriptions of 
the Adil Shahi period, Hero-stones, specimens 
of Hindu and Muhammadan sculpture etc* 

d. J/fasiid 

Jami Masjid is the earliest building of 
importance, being built about 1573; the build- 
ing of the Masjid commenced in the reign of 
Ali I, Adil Shah { 1557-1580 ) on his return 
from the ever memorable victory over Eama- 
raja of Yijaynagar ( Battle of Talikota 1565 ); 
his coffers overflowing with the spoils of war, 
and his head full of plans for the better defence 
and adornment of his capital, naturally as a 
good Muslim, he first turned his attention to the 
erection of a suitable place of worship for the 
ever increasing population of the city, -one 
that should be worthy of his capital and state. 

Jami Masjid or Juma [ meaning ‘‘Priday” 
when Kutbah-i- e- Friday Sermon is deliver- 
ed ] Masjid was the great public Mosque of 



npsembly acconnnodating over tboiisancls of 
devout Mussolmans- It is the most magnifi^ 
cent mosque in the Deccan and it is evident 
that the architect who designed, this great 
mosque was in all probability summoned from 
the north. “ The sacred grandeur united with 
simplicity ’’ of this moque does not fail to 
strike the visitor- 

The mosque is situated in the middle of 
the southeast corner of the city and lies on the 
road leading from Allapur Gate to the citadel. 
The mosque with the great court yard 
enclosed by the two wings occupies the 
greatest area in Bijapur about 91000 sq. ft. 
The main building, the mosque, is on the. west 
side of the Court. The rows of massive pillars 
which support the beautifully vaulted roof, 
divide the mosque in 45 bays. The Jioor of 
the mosque has been carefully plastered and 
polished- and divided into oblongs, [ by Aiman- 
'Aehi it is said ] each of which is supposed 
to accommodate one worshipper- There are 
such 2250 spaces- Besides this space, the wings 
which are not thus marked were also used by 
the worshippers. It is plain that on Friday 
thousands of worshippers with the Sultan and 
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the chief nobles of the court at tbeir head must 
have thronged in this greatest mosque of the 
Deccan- 

The great dome of the Jami Masjid is the 
best proportioned dome in Bijapur, being per- 
fectly hemispherical. The Saracenic domes 
are as a rule ‘bulbous’ like a bud with a narrow 
or a contracted base. The idea of ‘‘ bud ” in 
the Muhammadan domes is emphasised by the 
row of petals around the base or near the neck 
of the dome* 

The interior of the mosque, save the 
wonderful decoration of the mehrab ” [ the 
prayer-niche ] hidden behind a thick curtain, 
is severely plain. The walls are plain and 
plastered, but one striking thing about them 
is a row of small windows filled with geometri- 
cal designs in perforated stones. The ‘‘mehrab’’, 
in striking contrast to the simplicity of the 
surrounding building, is gorgeously decorated in 
rich gold on coloured ground. There are pic- 
tures of tombs, minarets, chains and censers, 
niches with hooks in them, vases with' flowers 
and the whole is covered with such inscrip- 
tions as follows- 

“ Place no trust in life ; it is but brief ” 
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There is no rest in this transitory World. ” 
“ Life is the best of all gifts; but it is not 

lasting- ’’ 

This rich decoration of “ inehrab ” was not in 
the original plan of the mosque. In fact it was 
carried on by Sultan Mahammad who appear- 
ed to have a fondness for coloured decoration. 
It was he who adorned the walls of the Asar 
Mahal and probably the painting in the water 
pavilions at Kumatgi are also to be traced 
to him. 

JVCustapha j<Itan’s hRosque § .palace* 

These lie 600 yards to the east of the 
citadel walls. The mosque is lofty and 
solidly built. There is not much to notice 
about the mosque- Behind the mosque to the 
west are the ruins of Mustafa Khan’s palace* 
The remaining block of the building, gateways, 
tanks and gardens show that fvlustafa Khan’s 
palace and grounds must have been extensive, 
as well as beautiful. 

Mirza ( Mulla ) Muhammad Amin Lari 
was an officer during the reign of Ibrahim II 
[1580-1626] who was sent with troops against 
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Abmeclnagar. Before the kiDg died he entrust- 
ed Lari with the full control of the state and 
gave him injunctions to see that Sultan Muha- 
mmad should succeed him. This he carried 
out ^aithfull3^ In return, the new Sultan con- 
ferred on him the title of Mustafa Khan, He 
is frequently called Nawab Mustafa Khan. He 
served Sultan Muhammad faithfully for years 
and died in the seige of Chenchi [ Jinji ] in 
Karnatic. 

5. Jiarnan:- 

Standing 200 yards to the south of the 
mosque and palace, on the road leading from 
the citadel to the Jami Masjid, is a huge Arch- , 
way, known as Bari Kaman. This great arch 
was the main entrance into Mustapha Khan’s 
grounds. 

6. JYJe7it<zr> j)'Ja'hal:~ 

Mehtar Mahal, situated between Jami 
Masjid and the citadel gateway, is undoubtedly 
a perfect little gem of Bijapur architecture. 
Though styled Mahal it is in fact a gateway to 
the inner courtyard of a mosque which 



though itself a neat little mosque in Bijapur. is 
completely overshadowed by the former. Yet 
Mehtar j\rabal though meant a gateway, is 
a little more than a gateway; for it has upper 
rooms and balconies above the entrance fr(>m 
which people in old times mast have enjoyed 
a fine view of the royal capital. 

The general outline of the Mehtar Mahal 
is a tall square tower with two slender minarets 
rising to a height of 66 feet. The old wooden 
doorway with its massive framing and curious 
iron bosses and nail-heads is worth inspection. 

But the most striking features of this 
building are the balcony- windows, " For pure 
gracefulness and delicacy of treatment, there 
'is nothing to surpass them in Bijapur. ” These 
are oriel windows supported beneath by carv- 
ed brackets or with ornmented rows of hang- 
ing buds- The parapet of these windows is 
divided into richly carved roseate pannels. 
The window-lights themselves are lancet shap- 
ed and from the muljions between these lights, 
projects a row of most richly wrought stone 
brackets which support the deep overhanging 
cornice. These brackets are long rectangular 
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thin stone slabs perforated and worked over 
with the iGost beautiful arabasque. Indeed, the 
work is such as one could expect only in wood. 
The carved designs ‘‘ look far too delicate to be 
wrought in brittle stone- ” Yet they have last- 
ed lur over 300 years. 

The hanging fringe of the cornice above 
the windows was mostly knocked away, but the 
little part that still remains shows how beautiful 
it was. Along the top of the building ran the 
beautiful lacelike parapet, nearly the whole of 
which has been restored- 

The mosque within is a neat little building. 
It possessed very fine cornice and a richly 
wrought out parapet along the top- The min- 
arets of the mosque are perhaps the most in- 
elegant minarets in Bijapur; they are complete- 
ly out of keeping, either with the mosque or the 
beautiful gateway. Instead of usual bulbous 
finial on the tops, tire minarets are rounded ofi 
with a very small ball and a trident. 

Many strange legends have been woven 
around Mehtar Mahal- The strangest and the 
least probable is that it was built by a sweeper 
[ Mehtar ] whom the king gave large wealth in 
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fulfilment of a certain vow. This legend does 
not explain the mosque, to which the gate is 
but an adjunct- Probably the name Mehfcar 
Mahal was not the original name; it is likely 
that originally both the mosque and the gate- 
way were called after him who /built them. 
Then as it v/as private property, and the great 
door was usually closed to the public, the 
mosque was lost sight of and the gateway was 
raised to the dignity of Mahal. ” [ The Archi- 
tecture of Bijapur- Cousens, p. 84. ] 

7. ^sar J’vtaIca{:-( Built about 1648 A* !)• ) 

Asar Mahal is situated upon the eastern 
side of the citadel across the moat? facing east- 
JFrom the citadel a viaduct led to the back of 
this Mahal. The remains of this are still 
standing. Built by Sultan Muhammad (1626- 
1656) it was originally meant for the Hall of 
Justice (Dad-Mahal) but Shaba Jehan obliged 
the Sultan to abandon the idea. The Mahal 
was subsequently made the resting place of the 
relic of the Prophet and was henceforward 
known as Asar Mahal, the Palace of the 
Eelique. It is the most sacred building in 
Bijapur and women are not allowed to enter it. 
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Asar I\ra.lial is a grcab open bnikling rlivid- 
ecl intotAVo loDgiUulinol pnrls; the front part is 
an open ball su]^portcd by wooden pillars. Tliis 
hall was known as Cliklcd Hall on accoinit of its 
coiling having been covered willi gukl loaf, 
remains of which arc still to be seen. A sort 
of gallery is made into the back part of this. 
It was here that ?.[nbammad sat n))on bis 
elevated masnad [ seat ] and administered 
justice. 

The first iionr of the Asar Hahal consists, 
besides the balconj" referred above, of one big 
hall measuring 81 ft. long. 27 ft- broad and 20 
ft- high. 2 moms on the soulli and one room 
on the north which contain the sacred roii‘-; 
this room is locked and scaled), being opened 
onlj" once a 3 'car at the ‘ Urns ’ festival when 
the box containing the relic ma^’ he seen, bat 
it is never opened. The two rooms to the south 
are the show-rooms of the building. The walls 
of the first room arc profusely’' decorated with 
stems, flowers of a blue creeper; on the back of 
the niches in this room, vases and urns contain- 
ing flowers are painted. A profuse use of gold 
leaf is remarkable and the luster of the gild that 
still remains is proof of the purity of the gold leaf 
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used. The next room is more remarkably paint- 
ed, the walls being covered with human figures, 
dark masses of cloud etc. In the opinion of 
Mr. Grifiith, the late principal of the J. J- 
School of Art, Bombay, who visited Asar Mahal 
in 1884, these paintings were the work of 
Italian artists employed by Sultan 
Muhammad. The same authority points out 
that the paintings are executed in fresco secco 
a kind of distemper. But as one would expect 
of artists who had little knowledge of eastern 
manners customs and traditions, these 
paintings are a curious combinacion of w-e.-^tcrn 
ideas, western mythology and eastern dress- It 
is said, that the most orthodox of Moghul 
Emperors, Aurangzeb. was incensed at the 
sight of this secular art and had the faces of 
all the figures defaced. In Asar Mahal are 
still to be found the rich carpets etc. that 
were used to decorate the relic room- 

The windows upstairs deserve notice. 
They are filled with geometrical tracery in wood 
work in which yellow and blue stained glass 
had been used, some of w'hicn still remain in 
them. A clever device of perforated wavy 
lines radiating from the centre, on the tops of 
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some of the 'windows to represent with a 
strong light shining through them, the rays of 
the setting sun, ” is also remarhable- 

In front of the building is a great square 
tank which is fed by water from the Begam 
Talao and Torvi conduits- 

8- Jahaz Mahal:- 

To the north of Asar Mahal and apparent- 
ly forming a part of it, is a ruined building 
called the Jahaz Mahal. Probably it was the 
admiralty office and hence called the Jahaz 
( Ship ) Mahal. At one time, it is well known 
that Bijapur possessed a considerable fleet* 
The Jahaz Mahal is now only a gaping ruin 
with its wood- work torn away. 

9. Adalat Mahal:- 

The Adalat Mahal or the Hall of Justice 
is now the residence of the Collector and there- 
fore private- The old building has been 
completely reconstructed- 

10- Abash Mahal:- 

Next to the Adalt Mahal, the Arash Mahal 
too has been completely re-constructed and is 
at present the residence of the Civil Surgeon. 
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11. PaKI MaHAL:- 

In front of the above building and upon 
Avliat vas once, one of the bastions of the 
citadel walls, stand the mined walls of a little 
pavillion called the Pani Mahal-so called pro- 
bably, because it overlooked the moat. Prom 
the inscriptions upon fbe walls of this pavillion 
it appears that, it was built by Ali II ( 1656- 
1672)- The walls are covered in low relief 
with carved representations of plates with 
melons and other fruits and Persian wine 
bottles. “ There is no doubt that the Pani 
Mahal was originally a little garden house or 
pleasure resort- ( Cousens ). 

12. ^na.nd Built 1589 ] 

It is situated in the citadel with Gagan 
Mahal on its east. It was built by Ibrahim II 
[ 1580-1626 ] and was probably his private 
residence. This palace like other palaces in the 
citadel, is now a completely transformed build- 
ing and is at present the residence of the 
Assistant Collector, while its main spacious 
hall is at present used as the officer’s club- The 
only fepmture remaining more oiTess in-tact, is 
the great central facade with the entrance 



hall. B is stated that the hall was chiefly 
meant for dancing and singing; hence probably 
its name the Anand Mahal— the Palace of 
Delight. 

23. Qzgan Built 1561 ] 

The Gagan Mahal-‘‘ The Sky Kissing 
Palace "lying to the immediate west of Anand 
Mahal, was built by Ali I Adil Shaba [1557- 
1680 ] in 1561. B is notable for the 
immense arch spanning the whole front of the 
Darbar hall, with a tall narrow one Hanking it 
on either side. It is now roofless with ruined 
and tottering walls. The main block of the 
building has completely fallen- It seems to 
have been used both as a royal residence and 
a darbar hall. 

“ The main architectural feature of this 
palace is its great central arch which has a 
span of sixty feet nine inches- It was most 
desirable to have a clear open front before the 
darbar hall nnobstructed by pillars or masonry 
of any kind, in order that the king and his 
nobles might have an uninterrupted view of 
the plain before the palace upon which tourna- 
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■finish and the material used agree more clearly 
with the little Pani Mahal ■ than any other 
building in Bijapur ’• The edges of the mason- 
ry and carvings are as sharp as when they were 
fashioned. The absence of a pulpit in the 
mosque and the manner in which it is so en- 
closed points to its having been built for the 
use of the ladies. 

The high walls enclosing the mosque have 
called forth more than one guess as to their 
explanation. Dr. Cousens thinks that behind 
the high walls were the stables of the elephants; 
while some have put forth the guess that the 
walls were meant for the covered palanquins 
•of the purdah ladies who attended the mosque. 

75. aioscjae:- 

[ Built about 1320] 

Architecturally the most curious and his- 
torically undoubtedly the oldest mosque in 
Bijapur, belonging as it does to the pre-Adil- 
shahi period, is situated to, the north west of 
the citadel gate with Chalukyan columns. 

This Mosque ” resembles in no sense to 
the ordinary muslim mosques with their 
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characterisMe domes and minarefcs* As a 
matter of fact this mosque is in all probability 
a conversion of a Hindu ( Chalukyau 'I temple 
which once existed on the site. To all appear- 
ance, this building looks like a Chalakjan 
temple. It is well known that whenever the 
early Muhammadans settled down, they as a 
rule demolished the idolatrous temples and 
gloi’ied in building mosques in their places, 
upon the very sites and with the material they 
found on the spot ”, The present mosque is a fine 
example of this. An inscription in old Oanarese 
on one of the pillars, inside the mosque tells us 
that one Malik-Karim Uddin erected the 
mosque in Saka 1242 [ 1320 A- H- I. 
Karim-Uddin was the son of Malik Kafur, one 
of the ablest generals of Allauddin Khilji, who 
was the first Muhammadan King of Delhi to 
invade Deccan- Malik Kafur is said to have 
settled in Bijapur and alter his death, Karim- 
Uddin became the governor of Bijapur- 

Around the Mehrab i. e* the central prayer 
niche, are inscribed portions of Koran Kollo W' 
ing Ferishta, Oousens remarks that possibly it 
was to this mosque, “ the grand mosque in the 
citadel”, that Yusuf, the first Adil Shaha, went 
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in to introduce the Sbia faith into Bijapiir. 
The j\fuslims in the Deccan belonged to the 
Sunni sect and Yusuf was the first to introduce 
Shia faithj but not for long. 

16. Kswaja Jahan’s l\IosQnE:- 

( Built about 1480 ) 

Four hundred yards due north to the 
Karim-Uddin’s mosque, is another similar 
mosque converted from a Hindu temple. The 
mosque is said to have been erected in 1488 
A. D. by Khwaja Jahan, a wa’/iir of the 
Bahamani Kingdom. 

17. Old Hindu Columns at the Citadel 

Gateway at the South. 

There are several old Hindu columns at 
the southern gate of the citadel, which deserve 
notice. Probably these old columns were lying 
about the ruined Hindu temples and were 
later utilised by the early Muhammadan occu- 
pants of Bijapur, for building guardrooms near 
the citadel Gateway- This work of re -erection 
was xu’obably carried on during the early years 
of Muhammadan occupation, either under Ba- 
hamani rule or in the beginning of Adil Shahi, 
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“ Tlio coliiinnH arc not the best class of 
Clialnkyan coliiinns; they lack the more grace- 
ful proportions of the nsnal tenth and eleventh 
century -work, and there is clumsiness and 
want of delicacy about the portions of the 
circular discus of the capital, and the mould- 
ings are neither so veried or rich ( Cousens ) 

78 . Built about 1583 ] 

Sat I^Iazli or Seven Storied Palace stands 
to the south-west of Gagan Mahal and is said 
to have been built by Ibrahim II ( 1580-1626 ) 
in 3 583. Sat Mazli is at present only 
five storied, rising to the height of 97 feet, but 
there exists a narrow stair- case on the fifth 
story which probably led to the sixth story 
which does not exist. Sat Mazli was possibly a 
part of the bigger group of palaces of which 
Cbini Mahal containing Darbar Hall was the 
most important. It is plain that Sat Mazli w^as 
meant for pleasure and royal baths. This is 
plain from the ornamental bath cisterns and 
w^ater-pipes w^hich we find in various rooms 
and various stories. The walls w^ere covered 
with paintings and as late as 1844, Mr. James 
Bird could see them in defaced condition. 
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But there is no trace of these paintings at 
present. It is said that the walls were also 
richly and beautifully gilded, until they were 
scrapped oS by the orders of the Raja of Satara. 
The rich beautifully carved wood work which 
Sat Mazli once undoubtedly possessed was 
also removed. From the top of Sat Mazli a fine 
uninterrupted view of the city on all sides can 
be obtained. Indeed the narrow top story of 
, Sat Mazli must have been a very fine vantage 
ground for the inmates of the royal palaces- 

19 . 

Immediately in front of Sat Mazli is a neat 
little structure known as Jalamandir - water 
pavilion. Probably, round about it were the 
secluded gardens and palaces reserved for the 
royal ladies and the Jalamandir which could 
- be reached b}^ some sort of wooden draw- bridge 
which led to the doorway on the north-side, 
was once used as a pleasant place to enjoy a 
cool hour in the hot season. 

20. Ghihi Mahal;- 

Chini Mahal nov; converted into Govern- 
ment Ofiices, is to the south east of Sat Mazli. 

• \ 
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It was here that when clearances were carried 
on, that great quantities of broken china, 
fragments of plates, bowls, candle-sticks, hooka 
bowls and other articles were found. Man/ of 
these articles can now be seen in the Arch- 
aeological Museum near G-ol Gumbaz. Chini 
Mahal has a spacious Audience Hall, -Darbar 
Hall, which is even now used as a Darbar Hall 
on important official occasions . 

21- OhubcH:- 

The Station Church which stands at the 
south east corner of the Gagan Mahal is an 
old converted building. It is not known what 
the building was originally. Within it were 
some beautifully plastered ceilings which have 
lately been restored. 

■ [Built about 160S] 

Anda Masjid so called from its egg shaped 
dome, lies on the road leading from the citadel 
to the Landa Kasab bastion and not far from 
the citadel. It is a curious mosque with two 
stories. The mosque proper is on the upper 
storey, the ground storey probably being used 
as a rest house- '' The mosque is about the 
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best] built of any in Bijapnr and the surfaci 
the stone is all but polished, having probs 
been rubbed down with sand and water so 
to efface all tool marks< ” ( Cousens- ) the dc 
is of the “ ribbed melon shape variety ” wh 
is rare in Bijapur and occurs only in two 
three buildings. A beautiful perforated pa 
pet runs along the top of the building. 

A long inscription around the dooiw 
tells, that the mosque was built by Ithar K.t 
in A* D. 1608. Itbar Khan was one of 
notable men in the reign of Ibrahim II 5 
Sultan Muhammad. 

23. Isanda j<asab G[uk § the JSastion;- 

The Landa Kasah bastion is in the so 
wall of the city and * at some distance wes: 
Bathe Gate. It is worth visiting for the i 
that the bastion contains on it the largest j 
in Bijapur- This great gun measures 21 f 
inches long, with a diameter of 4 feet 4 inc 
at the brea ch and the muzzle 4 feet 6 incl 
The length of the bore is 18 feet 7i inches ! 
its estimated weight is nearly 47 tons- Bes 
es this gun is a smaller one which was probi 
meant to he morta.r. 
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J};J;AHIM’s OlT> rjA:,!! MAf-:,7IT>:- 

( Built/ aboiib 1551 ) 

I'liis ijicrqno Kitualrd about 300 j^ards to 
the soulli woe^t of tiic Anda I^lasjid. is said to 
I'.ave been built by Ibrahim I ( 1534-1557 ). 
'I'liis is oim of the old fashioned mosques with 
brick and Jiiortar minarels. 

25. The Tomb of Ali I Adil Shah:- 

This is the earliest of royal tombs to be 
constructed in Bijapur, and tradition says that 
in it lie the last remains of Ali I Adil Shah 
i 1557-1580 ). The tomb is situated in a 
field in the south west corner of the city and 
is remarkable for its severe simplicity. It is 
simply a rectangular block of building with its 
four wails perforated with five arches each. 

25 a. The Gkeen Stone Tomb:- 

This tomb of an unknown person of note 
lies 50 yards south to the tomb of Ali I Adil 
Shah in the south west corner of the city. The 
tomb stone is beautifully moulded and cut in 
a dark-greenish black basalt- The extensive 
basement on which the tomb stone restS; is also 



most elaborately finisbod. Below the basement 
is a vnnli* At first this tomb was supposed to 
belong to Silcamdarj the last of Bijaptir Idiigs; 
later research has shown that Bikandar was 
buried in another part of t'ne city. 

1:6. l\fALIKA JAHAN’s AfOSQUE-- 

[ Built about I6SG ] 

Also called Zanjiri rilasjid ’because, once, 
stone chains hanged from it. Bins mosque, 
said to have been built by Ibrahim 11 in honour 
of bis wife (?); ^ralik.i. Jehan Begam, is one of 
the prettiest and graceful mosques in Bijapur. 
The amount of wonderfully carved work to bo 
found in this graceful mosque, is truly amazing. 
The minn.rets, too arc extremely graceful- " a 
great deal has been done to this building in 
the wa-y of repairs and most of the beautiful 
cornice which had been badly damaged has 
been renewed together with the portions of the 
perforated parapet- ” The hanging stone 
chains which gave this mosque the name of 
Zanjiri Masjid have long ago disappeared. 

26 a. The Tomb of Adrangzeb’s Wipe:- 
About 150 yards to the south of the Two 
Sisters, in what is known now as Nan Bag ? is 
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the walled enclosure within which, in 168^ 
the wife of the Emperor Aurangzeb is said to 
have been buried. Aurangzeb, was then in 
Bijapur, having overthrown the Adil-Shahi in 
1687. In the centre of the enclosure, on the 
raised platform was the tomb of which little 
trace is left now. Or as is more probable, the 
marble stone which was meant for the tomb of 
the Empress, never arrived from the north and 
the tomb was never finished. 

27 . Sfefeys OE THE ToMBs OP Ejian 

Muhammad and Abdul Baza Kadir:- 

Situated just behind the present G-overn- 
ment High School, these tombs are very 
conspicuous. They are also called Jod Gumbaz, 
the “ Twin Domes because of their proximity 
and likeness. They are the tombs of Khan 
Muhammad and his son and their religious 
preceptor Abdul Khawas Kadri. The octagonal 
tomb belongs to the two former, while square 
one belongs to the latter- 

Khan Muhammad the treacherous nobleman 
of the Court of Bijapur, who helped Aurangzeb 
in his attack on the city in 1666, was murder- 
ed by the Mecca Gate in 1658’ It is said that 
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later, Aurangzeb instructed that the annual 
ta^ which Bijapur paid to the Imperial court 
should he utilised in erecting a tomh of late 
Khan Muhammad. His son Khawas Khan, a 
vazir to Sikandar, the last Adil Shaha? also 
turned a traitor and he too was murdered* 
But his hody was buried in the tomb by the 
side of his father. 

In the tomb of Khan Muhammad is one 
of the finest and spacious halls in Bijapur' 
Below the hall, underground, are the vaults 
where the real graves are. There being no 
counterfeit tombs in the hall as was the usual 
custom, it is supposed that the hall was meant 
for residential purpose. But Cousens suggests, 
that it was hardly so; probably Aurangzeb who 
was interested in the tomb, ordered a special 
marble for the counterfeit tombs, but the 
marbles never arrived, or if they arrived the 
graves were never constructed, 

“ This octagonal tomb was used some- 
times for the offices of the Executive Engineer, 
but owing to the great reverence with which 
the Muhammadans .hold the memory of the 
saint Abdul Kazak? his tomb was not converted 
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into dwelling. These domes of these two 
tombs have galleries within like Gol Gumbaz, 
but owing to the small diameter of the former 
they have no distinct echoes. 

23. <^ai ^atcr£:-( Built about 1620 ) 

This biggest and most finely built tank in 
Bijapur is situated in the west of the city near 
Mecca Gate- It has a grand entrance arch 
with 35 feet in span; two fine octagonal towers 
rise on the two sides of the arch- The tank is 
square in shape, each side measuring 22-3 feet. 
It is enclosed within high walls. There are 
rooms and apartments in the middle of east 
and west walls; these were probably meant for 
travellers. Similar rooms in these northern 
walls were long ago converted into a Hindu 
Shrine- Decending the broad flight of steps 
and going through the great entrance arch wo 
nome to the landing, leading with steps to the 
water on both sides- Around the inner wall, 
a narrow gallery with low parapet runs all 
along, passing through the rooms referred 

above- 

Of the diSerent accounts given about the 
building of Taj-Bauri, the one which tells, 
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tliat it was built by famous Malik Sandal, tbe 
B.rcbitect of Ibrahim "Roza, in honour of Taj 
Sultana the queen of Ibrahim II ( 1680-1626 ), 
^bout 1620, seems to be the most probable 
account' 

29. JflamA-Jtlaidan,-^ 

Malik-i-Maidan ( “Monarch of the Field” ) 
is probably^ next to Gol Gumbaj, the most well 
known object of interest in Bijapur* It is 
mounted on a specially built bastion on the 
western ramparts, between Mecca Gate and 
Shahapur Gate- It is the second largest gun 
in Bijapur, the first being the Landa Kasab- 
But Malik-i-Maidan is more famous historical- 
ly not only because of its peculier construction 
and shape, but also because it was also sought 
by difierent monarchs. Its shape is not the 
usually long shape that we note in other guns; 
it is a thick dumpy piece “ more like a huge 
hawistar Its calibre is very large and it is 
made in gun metal or a peculiar alloy, a pecu- 
liar feature not found in any other gun in 
Bijapur, “ An analysis made in 1813 by Dr. 
Thomson showed that the gun-metal of Malik- 
i-Maidan was composed of an alloy of 80.427 
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parts of copper to 19.573 parts of tin- ’’ 
[ quoted by Conseus in Archaeological Sarvey 
of India vol- xxxvii. p. 29 ] It is said that bail 
was not usually fired from this gun, but rather 
grape-shots or slugs* The surface of the gun 
is well polished and chased* The great muzzle 
is wrought into the sha]3C of a head of lion 
with open jaws; between the sharp bent teeth 
of the lion a small elephant is represented on 
each side of the muzzle. 

The measurements of the gun given in the 
Archaeological Survey vo’, xxxvii are as follov s; 
length 14 feet 4 inches; maximum diameter 4 
feet 11 inches; the bore at the muzzle 2 feet 4 
inches; a.nd a,t the shoulder near the powder 
chamber, 2 feet 2 inches. It is estimated that 
the weight of the gun is 55 tons that is the 
gun is 8 tons heavier than the longest gun 
Landa Kasaba. 

The history of this famous gun is interest- 
ing. It was cast at Ahraednagar and as the 
two inscriptions on the gun show, it was cast 
by Mahammad, the son of Hasan Eumi (Turk), 
in 1549 A. D, It is said to have been taken 
to the battle of Talikot ( 1564 A. H- ) where it 
did considerable execution, perhaps more by 
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its bark than by its bite in scaring and put- 
ting to flight Eama Eaja’s elephants- Sub- 
sequently it v/as mounted upon the fort 
Parandhj one of Naizam Shaha’s [ the Sultan 
of Ahmednagar ] strongholds, fifty miles to the 
north-west of Sholapur- But after the place 
fell into the hands of Bijapur, -the gun was 
brought away in 1632 A- D. as a trophy of war, 
and was set upon its present bastion.” [Gousens] 
When Aurangzeb captured Bijapur in 1686, 
be had an inscription wrought on the gun 
saying, He subdued the. Monarch of the 
Pla,jn. ’’ The gun since then has remained on 
the bastion speciall}’’ constructed for her- In 
1823 the Bombay Government desired to send 
it to the king of England but the state of the 
roads rendered the task of removing the huge 
gun to the coast impossible- Later it was 
once more thought to remove it to the British 
ixluseum but the idea was given up. In 1854 
this grand historical gun was almost on the 
point of being sold in auction for Ps. 150; but 
the Sale vras cancelled and the gun saved. 
( Archl, Survey. A'ol xxxviL p, 30 ). 
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32- (Sh^nd Builfi about 1579 J, 

Popularly known as Chanda Bawdi, the 
tauk is near Shahapur Gate- This was the 
model from which the great Taj Bawri was 
designed. The Chand Bawri is said to have 
been built by Ali ( I ) Adil Shaha in 1579 in 
honour of his queen, the famous Chand Bibi. 

The Unfinished Tomb of Ali [II] Adil 
Shaha [ B 1656-1672 ]. 

This last and unfinished royal tomb lies to 
the north of the citadel and just behind the 
Travellers’ Bungalow- This tomb is now popu- 
larly known as Bara Kaman. The great 
elevated basement on which the great tomb 
was to stand is 215 ft. square. With its project- 
ing buttresses this tomb would have covered 
the greatest area of any building in Bijapur- 
The object ‘of the basement was to provide 
vaults for the actual graves; the arched entran- 
ces to the vault on the east, north, west are 
now closed up. 

The most striking features in this build- 
ing are the noble arches. Cousens says, They 
are purely Gothic in outline, having been 
struck from two centres, the curves being 
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carried up to the crowns. The form of arch 
otherwise universal in Bijapur, is that where 
the curves, struck from two centres, and rising 
from their springing, at a certain point, 
tangents to the curves which continue the 
archway to the crown- This departure from 
the usual type gives the building rather the 
appearance of an old G-othic ruin, and these 
rings which remain to this day, have 
regular voussoirs and Keystones* ” [ Arch- 

aeological Survey- Vol. xxsvii p- lOS ] 

Although the tomb was unfinished? Ali 
was hurried within the building? his grave 
being represented by the great tomb stone on 
the central platform; while in the south west 
corner, on a small platform is the tomb stone 
of a female, said to be the tomb of Khurshe 
Khauam? the wife of Ali Adil Shaha- 

33, Yaqut Dabuli’s Mosque, Tomb & Mahal-.- 

On the station road just at the point 
where a small road turns tow^ards Civil bur- 
geon’s Bungalow*, and the north-east side of the 
Citadel is a small tomb and a bigger mosque 
[ a very unusual thing, since mosques attach- 
ed to tombs are smaller than the tombs ] calbl 
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looks Asar Mahal. It is a very plain mosgiie 
and bad at one time some wall-paintings. 

39, The Chota Asar:- 

This is a small mosque 250 yards to the 
east of the Deccani Idga. “ It is remarkable 
for the abundance of rich ornaments in stucco 
which covers the walls, ceiling, and part of 
the facade. ” 


V. OBJECTS OP INTEREST. (Con^inwd) 
BUILDINGS OUTSIDE THE CITY WALL. 


50. Jhrahim Built about 1626 ]. 

Ibrahim Roza, lying to the west at a 
little distance beyond the Mecca Grate, is un- 
doubtedly the glory of Adilshahi architecture* 
On no other tomb was lavished such a wealth 
of rich decorations as on this tomb of the Taj 
Sultana, the wife of Ibrahim II [ 1580'1626 ]• 
At one time this lovely tomb was surrounded 
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by a beautiful garden, with rills of water run- 
ning through it Cousens wrote in 1913 that the 
archaeological department, funds permitting, 
desired to restore ths lost gardens and that 
It could then be to the Dekkan what Taj 
Mahal is to the Northern India - one of the 
most lovely and delightful dreams of architec- 
tural beauty. ’’ 

Ibrahim Eoza consists two buildings, the 
tomb proper and the Mosque-the usual adjunct 
of a tomb. But there runs a single concep- 
tion behind the construction of both these 
buildings. The mosque which is on the west 
side, though not elaborately decorated, yet to 
keep the general balance and symmetry, is the 
counterpart of the tomb in size and its main 
outlines- 

The tomb was primarily erected for Taj 
Sultana, yet the king dying before her was in- 
terred in it. In the sepulchral chamber to 
"which a door from the south leads, are five 
tombs supposed to belong to in order from 
east to west, 1. Taj Sultana; the queen of 
Ibrahim II, 2. The mother of Ibrahim- 3, 
Ibrahim the lagat Gir. 4- Zurha Sultana, the 
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rlnngliter of Ibrabirn* 5- Darvesh Padshaha, his 
son; 0- Snitan Snlaiman. another son. This 
sepulchral chamber is not a vault, but a spaci- 
ous and iinel}' built square hall, with each side 
measuring 39ftT9 inches- There is door in each 
wall, with three shuttered windows flanking 
each- door-. The remarkable feature of these 
windows is the arched fan-light above each. 
This fan -light is of beautiful perforated stone- 
work; the letters entangled in the tracery of 
windows, form sentences which have been 
found diflicult to unravel. 

Another most remarkable feature of this 
sepulchral chamber which has excited amaz- 
ment in western architects, by its architetural 
boldness and skill is the literally hanging flat 
ceiling. Cousens says about it; “ It is pra- 
ctically a hanging ceiling. The whole span is 
the size of the room, nanoely 89 ft., 10 inches, 
of which a margin all round, 7 ft. 7 inches 
wide is covered down to meet the walls. The 
flat central space is 24 feet sqare- Upon closely 
examining this, it is found to be composed of 
slabs of stones set edge to edge, with no 
apparent support. There are certainly two 
deep ribs or beams running across both ways 
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but; these are ' entirely decorative and- are 
made up of separate stones, and do not in any 
way support the slabs in the nine hays? into 
which they divide the ceiling. This has been 
a most daring piece of work-or so it appears to 
those used to western method-carried out in 
open defiance of the ordinary rules of construc- 
tion; but the result shows, that whatever we 
may say against it, the architect knew what 
he was doing, and had as full confidence in 
his workmen and materials as he had in him- 
self. It has stood the best test that any work 
can stand-the test of time. ” ( Archaeological 
Survey of India, vol. xxxvii. p- 72 )• 

The whole secret of this amazing feat, 
as Cousens himself points out, is the great 
strength and tenacity of the morter used- ■ 

But what strikes most the visitor of this 
tomb is the amazing wealth of decoration to 
be found on the exterior walls of the sepulchral 
chamber, the doors, and the ceiling of the 
corridor that surrounds the chamber. The 
decoration chiefly consists of “ shallow surface 
tracery of arabesque ’’ and interlaced writings 
from Kol'an.- It is said that the whole text of 
Koran has thus been transcribed on these 
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walls. But fcbe modern visifcor sadly misses 
l:he rich colour in which the whole decoration 
was made. Onl}’' traces of this colour are now 
left. C<aptain Sykes who was in Bijapur in 
1813. says that the carved letters were gilt 
and the ground azure. 

The doors of these walls are tboroughlyin 
keeping with the walls. They are of teak 
divided into carved pannels. The sentences 
upon the eight little square pannels of the 
western doors are as follows; 1, Allah is one. 
2- Allah is present. 3. He succeeded him for 
Grood 4. My helper is Allah. 5. Mahammad 
and His family- 6. Allah is witness. 7* And 
all his companions. 8. Indication of Allah, 

Curiously enough the outer pillars, supp- 
orting the corridor referred above, are very 
Hindu in style- The ceiling between these 
pillars and the walls? is covered with carved 
geometric designs with different ‘ motives ’ 

Not the least striking feature of this 
‘ magnum opus ’ of the Adilshahi dynasty, as 
Cousens calls it, is the deep rich cornice and 
graceful minarates, the most graceful j^inarets 
in Bijapur buildings. 
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There are several notable inscriptions 
here, the most notable tells, that it was built 
by Malik Sandal and that the expenditure 
was 1,50,000 huns or about Es- 10,00000. 

Siloti Q-ambai:- 

A few hundred yards to the south-west 

of Ibrahim Eoza is the tomb, popularily known 

as Moti Gumbaj, the tomb of Pir Maulavi 

Habib XJlla who was killed in Bijapur, in local 

turmoil in 1460 A* D. Ite white dome is seen 

from a considerable distance- “ Of the origin 

of the name ‘ Pearl Mosque ’ the story is told 

that the inside of the tomb was whitened with 

a wash largely composed of pearls ground to 

powder { Bombay Gazeeter; Bijapur Dis- 
trict; page 616 ). 

^ fzalhhazi s (^enotaph fJ'dasoTZQ Si 
PaZttce:-[ Built about 1658. ] 

Outside the city walls, nearly 0,1 rniloH 
west near the village of Afzalpur or Tokkj, lies 

e cenotaph, mosque and ruins of the palace 
amous Afzalkhan; and three quarter of 
mile south to these are the repiiterl Um\m of 
zalkban’s 63 wives, who, ( f5o the legend 
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goes ) were drowned by Afzalkban before 
sfcarfeing on bis fatal expedition against Sbivaji. 
He was told by tbe astrologer that be would 
never return. 

The tomb was not finished, when Afzal- 
khan received orders to march against Shivaji, 
and his body was never brought back but was 
interred upon the slopes of Pratapgadh. The 
peculiar feature of the attendent mosque, is 
that it is a two-storied mosque. It is prob- 
able that the upper floor which is identical 
with the lower was intended for the exclusive 
use of Afzalkhan’s wives. 

On the south side of the centotaph and 
the mosque are the ruins of Afzalkhan’s palace, 
and the adjoining village was called by his 
name, as it was included in his jabagir. 

43. jy'auraspurs-(1599-1624) 

The reign of Ibrahim II, [1580-1G26]. 
•was the busiest and most glorious period in 
the building of Bijapur. Not only such splen- 
did monuments as Ibrahim Eoza were built in 
this period, but a whole new city was planned 
and its work was carried on for several years, 



till the inevitable astrologers with their dive 
prophecies^ made Ibrahim abandon the plan. 

The new capital called Naiiraspur was 
commenced at Torvi. a few miles west to the 
city, by Ibrahiin II in 151)0. :\'Iasoms and 
other architects from all parts of the coiintiy 
were summoned, and Naw.ab Shabaz Ivhaii 
was placed in charge of the work- Nobles, 
merchants, ministers were persuaded to erect 
their Mahals in the new capital* And many 
such fine buildings as w'ell as the general out- 
lay of the city, city walls were constructed* 
But the whole plan was soon given np either 
because of the legendary prophecies of the 
astrologers, or more probable historicah i. e- of 
the Malikamhers attack on the new capital in 
1624, A. D- However that may be, all that 
now remain are the ruins of the great walls 
surrounding more than half the circuit of the 
projected city. About the centre of this wall 
and near the present village Torvi are the 
remains of the Nauras or Sangit Malial and 
the Nari Mahal. The former is the copy of 
the Gagan Mahal in the citadel of Bijapur, 
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44. Shaha In'awaz Kuan’s Tomb:- 

( Builfc about 1645 ). 

On the way to Amin Darga on the north 
side ol the city, more than a mile beyond 
Rhahapur Gate, lies the tomb of Shaha Nawaz 
Khan, one of the Bijapur nobles not a great 
historical figure. He died in 1648, and his 
tomb with the attendant mosque has nothing 
architecturally remarkable. • Except that it 
gives one, the idea of what the unfinished 
tomb of Jahan Begam at Ainapur was intend- 
ed to look like. 

45. The Amin Daega:- 

The Amin Darga is one of the two most 
sacred tombs in Bijapur; the other being that 
of Hajarat Hashim Peer, near Gol Gurabaz. 
The Amin Darga is the tomb of Hajarat 
Khavja Amin Uddin. a saint who died in 1664 
A- D, The tomb is said to have been erected 
by Afzalkhan- It is a very conspicuous build- 
ins? for miles around, its washed dazzling 
dome being seen from a distance all around. 

46. Mustapha Khan’s Serai; -( 1640-1641 ) 
Next to Amin Darga is the present Dis- 

frint Prison of- Bijapur which is converted 
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‘building from the ciiriivciiF^civ.i of IMustapha 
Khan. Though the cxigencic:^ ot the Prison 
have changed llie building almost beyond re- 
cognition? yet it is wertb wliile inspcc.'ting from 
■^vithin. though it is disTicuif. to get perniission. 
Inside there is still tiic big cotirtY.'vrd. the 
•characteristic feature (»f the workshops for the 
convicts. 7’he surrounding arcade has been 
converted into cadis, ti'he main l)ui}ding is 
used for the Prison (tfnccs and tlic liospitai- A 
fine terrace runs along and above the court- 
yard overlooking it. Coi'.sens discribes the 
serai as follows; — 


‘‘ A serai usnnll}’ consisted of a gi'cat 
sc^uare open vard. with a. v.’cU in the middle 
and surrounding arcade opening into the 
courtyard. Access was gained through a great 
gateway, with substantial doois foi closing 
against robbers at night, in the middle of cue 
of its sides merchants and others could rest in 
the arcade with their riding or baggage ani- 
Kials tethered in the court at their feet. Por 
Pilose who could pay a sn^all nominal rent a 
•fow small rooms ^vitb 

Serais were as a rule f f farge 

so that travellers conid arrive ana aepart 
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at an}' hour of tbo niglifc. ^Ybich they could 
not do always inside a city after the gates 
were shut !. (Arcbacological Survey, vol. xxxvii 
]*. 06 - 7 . ) 

47 . Ain-ul-mulk’s Mosque and Tomb;- 

Ain-ul-i^'i’ulk s tomb and mosque are 
situated to the east of the town, a mile a half 
beyond the city walls. Both tbe mosque and 
tlic tomb, tbongb they bare suffered from tbe 
ravages of time, are as fine specimens of de- 
corated buildings, as could be found in Bijapur. 

Not only is the facade of tbe mosque enricb- 
cd with delicate surface tracery, but it is 
lavishly, and yet not excessively, used in 
decorative treatment of tbe walls, arches and 
ceilings within. Tbe ornament is rich and 
lacelikei and has been applied with that due 
restraint and consideration and contiasting 
effects with plain surfaces that mark tbe 
architect as man of refined taste- ” 

The tomb, probably a later building than 
the mosque, has the same fine lace like tracery 
on its walls. The tomb is particularly a fine 
proportioned, one, v ith a window on tbe 
western side of the base a very unusual thing 
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in a dome. B is said that suspeDdod wiibi 
tlie dome was a long golden cbnin* 

Ain-TJl-Mnlk Banani to wbom fcbe ton 
is ascribed was a noble man in the reign 
Ibrahim I ( 1534-57 A- B. ) 


48. Jahai>! Begam’s Tomb.- 

This tomb which would have been a vc 
remarkable tomb indeed, had it been finisbi 
lies still further to the east of Ain-IJl-Mn] 
tomb. This tomb is supposed to be of Jab 
Begum, probably a third wife of Mabamn 
whose body along with those of bis other wii 
lies in the Gol Gumbaz. 

This tomb, it is plain, was to be a rf 
very similar to Gol Gumbaz. The p)lan as • 
as the measurements are identical. There A' 
to be four corner tov/ers. But there was to 
a difference- The four surrounding faci 
were not be filled into walls enclosing 
main ball as in Gol Gumbaz- These fac 
were to remain open with three great ar 
in each face; the second difierence was ti 
that the dome was not to be built over the i 
facades but over the i nner wfl.llc: 
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Jahan Begum’s mosque would not have bee 
lival to the dome of Grol Gumhaz; its dimec 
sions would not have exceeded 70 feet i 
external diameter i. e- just half the diameiie 
of the dome of Gol Gumbaz. 

Within the sepulchral chamber upon 
double platform is a row of five graves. It i 
not known to whom these graves belong. 

48. Kumatgi:- 

Kumatgi is af small village ten miles tc 
the east of Bijapur, on the Hippargi road. B 
was a watering place and the j^l^^sure resort 
for the nobles of the Adilshahi> Court- There 
is a lake at Kuinatgi, on one side of which 
are the remains of the ruined palaces and 
water pavilions. These water pavilions are 
most remarkable buildings. They are not 
only provided with an elaborate system of 
cisterns, and water-spouts, but on their walls 
are still to be found traces of remarkable and 
interesting fresco-paintings. These paintings 
describe the sports and delights of the noble- 
men who visited Kumatgi to forget their 
worries of the state afiairs- One painting o\cr 
the arch, describes in the most lively manner, 
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the progress of the game polo. On one wall is 
the painting of Persian musician playing 
to noble ladies- Another scene describes a 
wrestling match watched by several figures 
standing as well as sitting- These paintings, 
have suffered a great deal, by not being 
properly cared for. 

The chief characteristic of these water 
pavilions, as said above, is their net-work of 
cisterns, fountains and v/ater spout, to make it 
a cool resort in the scorching beat of the 
Deccan summer. “Out in front of the painted 
pavilion, and rising out of a large square tank 
is a two storied building, through the masonry 
of which, pipes are carried up to the scores of 
jets on both stories- These all open outwards 
and when the water was turned on and spurted 
forth from every possible point, splashing into 
the tank below, it must have been a very 
refreshing sight- The water was raised by 
manual or bullock labour to a cistern on the 
top of a high tower, and from this was destri- 
butcd through pipes to the various points 
below ( Archaeological Survey vol, xxxvii, 
page 126- ). 
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etc. He then should join the main road i- o. 
Station Eoad and see Bara Haman and drive 
in the direction oi Two Sisters. After visiting 
Two Sisters, seeing Malik Jahan’s Mosque on 
the way, tourist should visit Taj Bawri, Malik 
Maidaui Deccani Idgaj Upali Buruz, Chand 
Bawri; he might then, if he wishes and has 
time, drive out ol Shahapur Gate, and sec 
Amin Darga, Shaha Haw'az Tomb, Mustapha 
IChan’s Serai (modern Jail). 

This would he enough for the afternoon 
of the day when the tourist arrives in Bijapur. 
Next morning iie should get up early and drive 
straight to Ibrahim BauKa; he should also sec 
Afzal Khan’s cenotaph and from thence drive 
straight to Gol Gumbaz. He should thus be 
able to hnish the sight-seeing by II A* M. If 
he has still time, he should cross the rn.ilway & 
see Ain-XJl-Mulk Tomb and Jehan B ogam’s 
tomb- He can leave Bijapur by the noon train. 

If he has a few more days at his disposal, 
the visitor can spend them most profitably in 
seeing Navraspur ( modern Torvi ), Kumatgi, 
Badami, Aiholi, Pattadkal etc., places worth 
visiting in Bijapur District. 




ArPEXPTX. 


Some notable book/: oti Bij.?p«r and 
Bit a p nr A re i ’• i C c c t u r c • 


[1] The Bijivpr.r Arcnllrctr.rc (Arrlinct-lt)- 
crici'J Survey ol Indi'i; vul. xy.vvii ) l>y Henry 
Cv'>‘’'ecus^ I’l. r.. a. a. 

P2] ThcBpupuv Archil ccl'.'.rc; by .l''er;r'n'.'.!5n 
anrl Taylor. 

[.-1] Bijapur; by Henry ;f. i:. A. e., 

Tor vivid iinnc^inativo rcetujr.irrelinn of 
glory and splendor Ibafc once were <*1 jbiip-jr, 
oue could not/ do bcMcr tli.-m rcid t/ne iwo 
following bistorical roai.t.nces hy r^frciows 
Taylor;- 

[1] " Tara This dovH h:--- f/,r its h’.'v, 
Fnzal TChani the son of Ava:i] Kh-.-!. 

[•3] ‘‘The iSobIc Q’c'viH-- 'i'; e 
' is of course, famo::s Cb:ni Bihi. 




Visitors With Cameras 

Bring Your Films to US 
For 

Prompt & Efficient Developing 
Printing & Enlarging, 


AND ALSO 

buy your spare FILfi! 

Panchromatic & Flna Grsin v.c:/' c’.'SrsiE'n;- 


Kulkarni Brotf'er^* 

Fhoiograjr^er^, FrM'i 


iv:» 




Malik-i-f’irJtlan Gun. 


sk for our . ■ - ' 

ittraciive Photographic folders with historical out'-i 

of 

Bijapur, Badami, Aiholc. Pattadka!, 
Hampi Vijayanagar, etc. 

KULKARHI BROTHI 

EIIA'PU!!, 



